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Win the whole Finance Ministers 
| and Upholsterers and Confectioners 
of modern Europe undertake, in 
joint-stock company, to make one 
Shoeblack uappY? They cannot ac- 
complish it, above an hour or two; 
for the Shoeblack also has a soul 
quite other than his Stomach.’ 
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Case Workers 


On the desk of everyone interested 
in finding foster homes for children 
should be a copy of The Child in the 
Foster Home. Between its covers are 


Case-Study Possibilities 
Ada E. Sheffield, Author of The Social Case History 


An approach to the systematic 


135 pages well-stocked with prac- 
tical and helpful suggestions, neighborhood 
gleaned from the long experience of 3 


Aid Association. By mail 
for seventy-five cents 
a copy. 


¥ 


Alberta S. B. Guibord, M. D., and Ida R. Parker 


A follow-up study of 82 unmarried 
mothers given a mental 
examination 


50 cents each, 10 copies $4.00, postage prepaid 


The New York School of Social W : | | 
Se Research Bureau of Social Case Work 
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THE RELATION OF CASE WORK 


TO SOCIAL REFORM > 


LAWSON PURDY 
Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


define social reform. Miss Richmond’s 
definition is as follows: “Social case 
work consists of those processes which 
develop personality through adjustments 


[: is easier to define case work than. to 


consciously effected, individual by individ- 
ual, between men and their social environ- — 


ment.” Reform implies betterment but 
often the social reform of one generation is 
anathema to the next. Social reform may 
be regarded as any betterment, affecting a 
large part of the people, which springs from 
changed social conduct either as a result of 
legislation or not. It might be brought 
about by the decree of an autocrat or the 
direct vote of the people or merely through 
a change of social conduct. 

Social reform may be economic or political 
and affect the lives of all the people or it 


may affect those only who are the wards of © 


society. This last class might include those 
who cannot take care of themselves because 


of immaturity or defect and those who 


because they are dangerous to themselves or 
others are under confinement—such as pris- 
eners, the insane, and the feebleminded. 

It is true that involuntary poverty must 


oppress a comparatively small class who are 
physically or mentally unfit for the battle 
of life; but the primary cause, the basic 
cause of involuntary poverty is the insuffi- 


- cient production of wealth and the distribu- 


tion of a large share of the wealth produced 
to those who enjoy some special legal 
privilege. So long as some persons get what 
they do not earn others must get less than 
they earn. This defect of distribution reacts 
unfavorably upon production so that at any 


given. time the aggregate production of 


wealth is much less than should result from 
the producing power of the population. In 
considering the causes of this faulty distribu- 
tion of wealth it is misleading to study people 
one by one because the application of a 
general law is always affected in respect to 
each individual by various causes which are 
incapable of complete analysis. Years 
ago an eloquent and scholarly old gentleman 
was accustomed to say that the law of 
gravitation was violated every time a man 
threw a stone into the air, and with equal 
truth one might say that it is impossible to 
measure the height of a mountain above 
sea-level because there is no sea-level. The 
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sea is always restless and the waves moving. 
Sometimes it is alleged that the law of rent 
does not operate because some ingenious 
landlord makes a hard bargain with a 
tenant, and landlords complain that the | 
law of rent does not operate because a | 
_ clever tenant drove a hard bargain with the 
landlord. Probably no reader of The 
Family thinks of the law of gravitation as 
violated by a balloon or an air-plane or by 
the little boy who throws a stone in the air. 
Some of them may not know that economic 
laws are just ‘as inviolable and immutable as 
- the law of gravitation. Sometimes the 
tenant may get the better of the landlord and 
pro tanto be a landlord himself, but the law 
_ is operating just the same. | | 7 

It is hardly the function of case working 
agencies to attack legal privilege. Their 
organization is not such as to fit them for the 
task. Their special study is not such as to 
‘point out appropriate remedies. 

If case work has but little relation to 
economic social reform it has the most vital | 
relation to those kinds of social reform which — 
have to do with the taking of property from 
one set of persons and giving to another set 
property or services, or circumscribing their 
liberty of action in some respect. When 
economic laws are violated there is pre- 
sented a condition of involuntary poverty 
which excuses conduct that could not be 
justified otherwise. Probably it is partly 
for this reason that it is unfashionable today © 
to recognize that men have rights that are 
antecedent to law. The declaration about 
rights in the Declaration of Independence 
is derided by those who are apt to misquote 
It, as was done the other day by the presi- 
dent of a college. The declaration about 
rights is “that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed, by their Creato?, 
with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” This man quoted that declara- 
tion as/a statement that all men are “born 
equal” jand then proceeded to say that they 
are born short and long, weak and. strong, 
thin and fat, both bodily and mentally. 
‘Why not—who said they are otherwise? 
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The authors of the Declaration believed in a 
divine ordering of the universe; they believed 
in a Creator who sent men into this world 
with equal rights to life, with equal rights to 
the ownership of themselves. They knew 
there was slavery here in America. They 


_ did not assert that rights were then recog- 


nized by human law. They said that by 
divine law men are entitled to have those 


rights recognized. They set up a standard, — 


as Abraham Lincoln said, to which men 
might repair. It has only been by slow 


_ degrees and painful steps that human rights 


have been recognized in this world. 


‘The same people who make fun of the 
Declaration of Independence speak of the — 
exploded theories of the French Revolution, © 
and its declarations concerning equality. — 
_ The French Assembly was not so stupid as 


it sometimes is supposed to have been. They 
knew what they were talking about when 
they said that “ignorance, neglect, or con- 


tempt of human rights is the sole cause 


of public misfortunes and corruptions of 
government.” 


In establishing written constitutions for 


the United States and the several states 
the attempt was made to recognize and 
safeguard certain fundamental rights. The 


right to freedom of speech and of the press 


follows from the right of a man to own 


himself; it existed before the Constitution, | 


and exists now in spite of the alien and 
sedition laws of a century and a quarter ago 


and of the operation of the sedition law 


that is still on the statute books. 
When case workers find that imprison- 


ment does not reform, that some insane 


persons are not controlled, that feeble- 


minded people are a menace to the com- 
munity, that some children are neglected by | 


their parents, it behooves them before they 


determine upon the remedy to measure it © 


against an enduring standard of human 


rights; otherwise, the success of their pro- 


posals may be their own destruction. 

Case workers have a right to guide. The 
history of the charity organization move- 
ment teaches that self-development is 


above all the thing to be desired; that 


| 
| 
| 
| 


when human beings must be cared for by 
others, that care should be, as nearly as 
possible, like normal family life. This 


} — truth has been borne in upon them by the 


study of family after family, child after 
_ child, prisoner after prisoner, and all the 
advance that has been made in the treat- 
ment of insane persons and feebleminded 
persons has been due to a careful study of 
case after case, finding out how these 


defective people react to certain forms of 


treatment, with the end in view always of 
giving them all the responsibility for which 
they are fitted, developing all the powers of 
self-guidance they possess. 

These principles apply as well to the 


~ reform of criminal courts and the probation | 
‘system for the protection of society. Per- 
sons who commit crimes must be reformed > 


if reformation is possible. It is not only 
more humane to the individual but it is 
cheaper for society to put a man back into 
the world as a producing unit of value to 
himself and others than it is to keep him 
shut up at the expense of the state. Inci- 


i dentally it ought not to be at the expense of ~ 


the state. It is one of the anomalies and 
absurdities of prison procedure that able- 


bodied men, confined by the state, should | 


produce less than the cost of their own 
keep, to say nothing of producing no sur- 


plus for their families and no our for the © 


state. 


There is many a community of four or 


five thousand people with a thousand men 
working who produce enough for their own 
support and the support of. their families, 
who pay all the expense of governmental 
services and produce a surplus over and 
above. Yet a thousand men confined in 
prison who might do the same are allowed 
to deteriorate in mind, body, and soul by the 
lack of opportunity for appropriate, pro- 
ductive labor. 


There is one field in which case workers 


have made a great contribution to the wel- 
fare of entire communities and that is the 
department of housing. The impetus. came 
from an intimate acquaintance with the 


way poor people were forced to live and a 
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knowledge of the demoralizing effect of the 


evil conditions under which they lived. 
Case workers have been foremost in urging 
the need of housing reform in England and 
America and have to their credit great 
achievement. 

In the city of New York the present Tene- 
ment House Law enacted in 1901 was di- 
rectly due to the efforts of a case working 
society. The maintenance of the law for 
twenty years with its value unimpaired is 


likewise due to the vigilance of case work- 


ing agencies. This law and any well devised 
housing regulations have an economic value 
as well as a social value. 

The need for housing improvement may 
be apparent without much case work in 


‘Miss Richmond’s sense, but the illustrations 


so necessary to the argument to secure 
enactment sprang from the records of the 
case work agency. 

It is usually the case that the same people 
who have been instrumental in procuring 
housing betterment have had to do with 


zoning regulations which supplement and 


safeguard housing codes. A zoning ordi- 
nance is economic as well as social and to a 


degree may bring about a better distribu- 


tion of wealth and lay the foundation, a 
necessary foundation, for a further advance 
in the curtailing of privilege. 

There are those who regard the free 
operation of health agencies as no more 
dangerous than the free operation of public 
schools and they probably would deny that 
in public schools there is any danger what- 
ever. It is, nevertheless, true that the 
hardest problem in social affairs is to give 
something for nothing without damage to 
the recipient and to the giver. 

The social resources of cities today are 
far different and more numerous than they 
were fifty years ago or twenty years ago, 


but what are these social resources? They 


are chiefly some service which may be had 
for nothing by persons unable to pay for it. 
There is always some stigma that attaches 
to the condition of being unable to pay. 
Often the blow is softened or delicately con- 
cealed. At the day nursery, so essential for 
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‘the mother who can earn enough to support 
the children if the children are cared for © 


during the day, the self-respect of the mother 
is guarded by requiring a payment from her 


for each child. The more nearly she can 


pay the full cost the better. 
There are today free hospitals, free nurs- 


ing service for those who cannot pay. There 


are many other health agencies unheard of 
until recently. Case workers know the dan- 
gers that underlie these free agencies. They 
have studied the effect on the human soul 
of getting something for nothing. They can 


hold the scales even between a refusal of | 


day nursery care, the dispensary, and the 
nurse, and the giving of those immensely 
important services without pauperizing the 
recinients: It is not only the giving of 


these things that counts, but the way in 
_which they are given. It is possible to make 
a gift in such a way as to break down self- 
‘respect and the ability of self-help, or it may 
be given with a minimum of those great 


dangers. 

It is not for nothing that certain acts 
which are lawful for one person are by 
statute unlawful when performed by a 
In like 
manner, one person may give another some- 
thing for nothing with advantage to both, 
whereas the same alms or free service when 
given by the state may be damaging to both. 

It is suggested that it was not the fact 
that the state disbursed relief to families 
in their homes that made outdoor relief a 


- thing condemned and despised; but that it | 


was not done with knowledge of all the 
facts, in an amount fitted to the needs of 
the particular family, that it was done 
mechanically or recklessly or corruptly. 
In some cities today public money is used 
for outdoor relief. It is administered by 


skilled case workers. It may perhaps be as 


well done as though administration were in 
the hands of a private society and money for 


relief obtained from benevolent persons for 


resources. 


each separate family. If that be so, how 
long will it last? The city purse is always 
regarded as having no bottom. Again and 
again in the history of the charity organi- 
zation movement it has been pointed out 
that a relief fund easily accessible is ruinous 
to the workers. It is good for them to be 
forced to exert all their ingenuity to make 
the family self-helping and to get the 
financial help from the family’s own natural 
Are any human beings so con- 
stituted, no matter how high minded, how 
intelligent, how well educated, that they 


can do the same class of work with family 
after family when they dip into an im-. 


personal relief fund that they could if 
there were a responsibility upon them to 
administer a limited fund and cultivate 
diligently all natural resources? 

It is well to bear in mind always that to 
take money by force from some people in 
the community and give it to other people 
in the community is abnormal. The abnor- 
mality may be lessened; it cannot be elimi- 


nated. 


We are not very likely to return to the 
situation that existed in the Borough of 


Brooklyn in 1877 when financial assistance 


was given to one tenth of the population. 
It was said that “the outdoor relief ap- 
propriations became a vast political corrup- 


tion fund. Large numbers of the population 
were taught to rely on the county help and. | 


sought it for no other reason than that the 


county gave it. One woman received wai: 


under nine different names.’ 

Probably we are too efficient to repeat 
just that experience, but the seeds of 
destruction are in the system. Case workers 
have proved it. They know better than 


anyone else the dangers of giving something 


for nothing. Their responsibility, then, to 


social reform is to bring all their knowledge 
to bear to prevent the doing of wrong things 


or the doing of right things in the wrong 
way for the benefit of dependent people. 
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PUBLIC OR PRIVATE? 


ISS Richmond has kindly given us 
: permission to print a letter she 
has recently received and her 


answer to it. The question is not a new 
one but its frequent recurrence through 


various channels makes us feel sure that — 


Miss Richmond’s answer will be welcomed 
by many of our readers. | 


My pEAR Miss RicHMonND: 


I am endeavoring to get a rather definite _ 


statement of opinion on the question of 
public outdoor relief. Could you give me 
your judgment regarding the following: 
(1) Whether there should be any public 
outdoor relief. 
(2) Whether there should be both public 
and private outdoor relief; if both, about 


what percentage do you think private 


outdoor relief should bear? 
(3) Do you believe outdoor relief should 
be entirely cared for by private effort? 


To which the reply was as follows: 


Dear SIR: 
I have your inquiry about public outdoo 
relief, but regret to say that I find myself 
unable to answer its three questions cate- 
gorically. Speaking broadly, relief in cash 
or in kind seems to me no more than a tool 


which, in competent hands, undoubtedly 


can be used to bring about more effective 


living. In incompetent hands, and divorced — 


from understanding and service, does it 
achieve anything in the long run but to 
perpetuate the existence of human beings 
without human qualities? I have not found 
that it does, and naturally, therefore, the 
most important single thing about relief 
from my point of view is not whether it is 
paid for out of public funds or out of private 
funds, but whether its recipients are being 
helped to effective living or not. | 
There are a few public outdoor relief 
departments in the United States of which 
it can be truthfully said’ that they are 
advancing the permanent welfare of the 
families that are their clients. All of these 
few are exposed to the danger that a change 


of administration may wipe out the gains 
‘that they have laboriously made. The best 


protection they have is the private agencies 
in their several communities, when these 


agencies are also doing good social case 


work in families and understand, therefore, 
the conditions necessary to make such work 
a success in the public departments. 

There are quite a number of private 
agencies engaged in family social work in 


this country that, from year to year, are 


raising standards and achieving better 
results in this field. -I wish there were more 


of them, for in some cities their service is 
still short-sighted and clumsy. Everywhere — 


that I see such societies struggling up and 
carrying the understanding and the par- 
ticipation of their communities along with 
them, their chief danger is that they may 


be swamped at any time and all their gains 


lost by a dead drop of new work chiefly of a 
relief nature—or supposed to be for “relief 
only”—and that this may be added to 
the perfectly proper relief burden of the 
families already under treatment. Wherever 
this has happened, it will take years to 
recover from the “restless stagnation of an 
overwhelmingly busy office,” in which 
everyone, at last, goes through the motions, 
but in which permanent results are no 
longer achieved. | 


It is my conviction that, in a large city, 


no one agency can do all the family social © 


work that needs to be done, just as there 
are administrative reasons why no one 
hospital can care for all the sick. I am 


always much more interested in assuring 


that each year a larger number of people 
shall know how to do family social work and 
do it well, than I am in seeing it centralized. 

The day may come when public family 
welfare departments can assure a greater 


continuity of policy (and that policy pro- 


gressive) than the private agencies can. 
When that day arrives, I shall favor making 
a large part of our present family social 


work activities public. Meanwhile I must 


continue to favor extending public activities 
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cautiously and as steadily as local conditions 
permit. No percentages known to me have 
any relation to this problem—at least, ! 
cannot see that they have. 

In order to answer your letter uly. 
I am seeming to answer it rather dogmati- 


cally but, indeed, there is no short cut in 


reality, and to achieve the remarkable 
values that can be had in social case work 
at its best, we do all of us need to be both 


flexible and patient. 
Mary E. Ricumonp 


THE ELEMENTS OF A SUCCESSFUL 
SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE’ 


ARTHUR DUNHAM : 
Secretary, Philadelphia Social Service Exchange 


wo ee, tests may be ap- 
plied to a social service exchange or 


to any other social agency in measur-_ 


ing its success: In the first place, does the 


- agency serve the purpose for which it is 


intended? Does the family welfare society 
actually rehabilitate families? Does the 
child-placing agency actually place children 
in private homes best fitted to the individual 


~ needs of these children? Does the social ser- 


vice exchange actually help families and in- 
dividuals by promoting co-operation among 
the case working agencies interested in these 


families? | 
If we agree that the agency does on the 
- whole fulfil its purpose we shall then apply 


a second test: Are the results commen- 
surate with the time, effort, and money 
expended? It is true that. social work 
deals with human values, and human 
values can not be nicely measured in terms 
of time, effort, and money. Yet for practi- 


cal purposes we do apply this efficiency 


test to social agencies. For instance, if it 
cost $400,000 a year, instead of $10,000 to 
$20,000, to operate a social service exchange 
in a large city, most people would probably 
feel (and rightly) that the cost was out of 
all proportion to the service rendered. 

Are there certain factors that must al» 


ways be present in any successful exchange? — 
Can we analyze the successful social service | 
exchange into its elements? I believe that — 
we can; and’I shall attempt to point out 


what seem to me to be eight essentials of a 


successful social service exchange. — 


1From an address made at the section meeting on the 
Social Service Exchange at the Pennsylvania Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, York, Pa., February 11, 1922. 


The first of these and the foundation 
stone of the social service exchange is 
vision. ‘To those who have thought of the 
exchange as a mechanical device, the word 
may sound odd; yet it is profoundly true 
that the exchange is much more than a | 
mechanism and that it rests upon an essen- — 
tially spiritual basis. In 1912 Margaret 
Byington began her pamphlet on the ex- 
change with a quotation from Ezekiel, 
ending with the words, “for the spirit of | 
life was in the wheels.”” Always there must — 
be the spirit of life evident in every opera- 
tion of the “wheels.”” Always there must be 
a vision that looks beyond the day’s work 
of inquiries and reports to human needs 
throughout. the community and to the 
ministry of social agencies to those needs. 
Not only this, but there must be also the 


‘vision of the possibilities of social teamwork. 


At first this vision may be that of a single 
person in the community; but if the ex- 
change is to be truly successful, its possibili- 
ties must soon become the vision of a group. 


‘The exchange whose life depends upon one 
_. person is on insecure ground, whether that 


person happens to be an executive or a 
board member; for social workers are more 
or less nomadic, and board members are 
mortal. The vision of the exchange and its 
work must spread to a group, and the larger 
the group the better. “Our technique 
should be the expression of. our vision,” 
John Lovejoy Elliott has said. All the 
work of the exchange must be imbued with 
this vision of human needs and of the agen- 
cies of human helpfulness banded together 
for the most sympathetic, understanding, — 
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and effective service for those who are in 
need of one form or another of social service. 
- Vision is the spiritual motive of the ex- 
change, but along with it must go an in- 
tellectual element—a clear understanding of 
the principles of the social service exchange. 


It must be understood that the exchange is, 


physically, a card index of families and 
individuals in whom various social, medical, 


or religious agencies of the community are 


or have been interested. It must be under- 
stood that the cards in this index bear only 
identifying information (names, ages, and 
addresses) and the names of agencies which 
have known the family. No _ personal 
details, no confidential “‘case history in- 
formation” enters the exchange. Parodoxi- 
cally, the strength of the exchange is in this 
very lack of information. The card index 
and surely no 
agency need fear to consult a card index. 
But the card index must reach out into the 
community. The real value of the exchange 
depends upon how well the agencies follow 
up their inquiries and translate the ex- 


_ change’s reports into terms of active sharing 


of experience and of working together in 
Miss Byington tells of a public 
relief official whom she visited. His de- 


partment had made thirty inquiries of the 


exchange, and every one had been identified 
as known to other agencies. 
is the next step?” Miss Byington asked: 


“What do you.do with these reports from. 


the exchange?” “Oh, we don’t do any- 
thing with them!” replied the official, 
cheerfully. He was going through the mo- 
tions of using the exchange without any real 
understanding of the idea of human co- 


operation that lay back of the daily inter-: 


changes of slips of paper. 


As soon as the vision and understending of 


the exchange are ready to translate them- 


_ selves into action, the matter of organization 


becomes of prime importance. Briefly, the 
organization of the exchange deals with the 


_ two problems of financing and of managing 
or administering the work. No one can 


safely dogmatize about the “best form” 
of organization. The best form of organiza- 


“Now, what. 
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_ tion depends upon local conditions. In one 


community the family welfare society or the 


Red Cross will be the only possible agency 


to organize and finance the exchange; in 
another, the agencies will turn naturally 
toward a council of social agencies or a 
financial federation; in still another, a so- 
called “independent” exchange, jointly 
controlled by the agencies using it, will seem 


the best. The first exchanges were created 


and nurtured by family social work societies, 
and many of the most successful exchanges 
are still managed in this way. On the other 
hand, the tendency today seems to be in the 
direction of some form of joint control, 
either through a council, financial federation, 
or through a committee eens» various 
agencies. 

We may suggest at least four lectins which 
should characterize any form of organiza- 
tion: (1) There must be some provision for 
the direction of the exchange by an interested 
and responsible group, whether this be a 
board of directors or a special committee. 
(2) The form of organization should provide 
an adequate financial basis for the exchange, 


whether the money comes from agency 
membership subscriptions or from a single 


budget appropriation on the part of one 
agency. (3) The form of organization 
should be such that the exchange will com- 
mand the confidence of the social agencies 
of the community. The exchange must be 
recognized as absolutely neutral, impartial, 
and disinterested, so far as the agencies are 
concerned. There must be no suspicion of 
special privileges or of an ulterior motive on 


the part of the agency or group operating it. 


(4) Other things being equal, it is probably 
better if the exchange can actually belong 
to the agencies, either through a council, 


financial federation, or a committee. Joint 


support by the agencies or a joint advisory 
committee is democratic as well as good 
psychology. 

Whatever the form of organization, the 
practical service of the exchange and its 


place in the community will depend largely 
upon the executive. I have used the word 


“executive” advisedly; for the handling of 
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the complex problems of the exchange will 
call for some person of real executive 
ability, and it is well that this fact should 
be recognized in his title. 
exchanges have adopted the title “secre- 


tary” rather than “registrar,” from the — 


feeling that “registrar” has too definitely a 
clerical connotation. Certainly it needs to 
‘be said, with all possible emphasis, that the 


operation of a social service exchange is 


more than a clerical job. 
_ The exchange executive has two distinct 

r6les. He must interpret the idea of co- 
operation and sell the desire for teamwork 
to the agencies; he must also be an office 
technician, handling or directing some of the 
most technical office work in the whole field 
of social work. As an interpreter and educa- 
tor, the executive must have the point of 
view of case work, so that he may talk the 
language of the most progressive agencies. 
He will be thrice fortunate if he has had 
actual case work experience, for this will 
immensely strengthen the background which 
he has in common with the field workers 
whose work the exchange is to serve. Cer- 
tainly the executive must be a social worker 
in spirit, for his position is at the heart 
and center of social case work. As the office 
executive or office worker, he must have 
marked capacity for office system, organiza- 
tion details, and routine; for studying 
intricate problems of filing and procedure; 
and yet, withal, he must humanly dominate 
his system, maintain his sense of humor, 
and steer his way between looseness on the 
one hand and an impossible perfectionism 
on the other. 

In the large exchanges, the executive may 
have a definite problem of office manage- 
ment. In any case, whether the staff 


consists of one clerk or fourteen, the execu-~_ 


tive should be responsible for the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of the staff, for their 


morale, and for their work. This does not. 


imply any failure to recognize that the 
actual work of the staff is the backbone 
of the exchange service; but it is the execu- 
tive’s problem to pick, train, and lead the 


A number of 


or physical equipment. 


February 


‘the technique and the spirit which will 


produce effective teamwork in the office. 

Under no circumstances should the execu- 
tive begin his work without some actual 
personal contact with a social service ex- 
change. An inexperienced executive should 


be given the opportunity to spend several 


days at least in observation and practice 
work and in studying the methods of the 
nearest successful exchange. 2 

Very important in the success of the 
social service exchange is the machinery, 
There should be 
an office with adequate space, light and 
privacy; the filing system should be adapted 
to the peculiar needs of the exchange— 
which are not the needs of the average 


- commercial card index; as a rule the files 


should be in open trays rather than in 


drawer cabinets; telephone arrangements 


should be carefully worked out; printed 
forms should be adapted to the uses to be 
made of them and to the requirements of — 
standardization, economy and efficiency. 

As probably nine-tenths of the volume 
of the work of any exchange is office work, 


it is extremely important that this work 


shall be planned and executed efficiently, 


that there should be efficient office procedure. 


For example, every inquiry received by the 
exchange must pass through at least six | 
processes: It must be received, by mail or 
telephone; information must be entered on — 
an old or new card; the card must be filed 
in the index; and statistics must be re- 
corded. The problems of office procedure 
revolve around and relate themselves to 
these processes. There is the problem of 
office layout in relation to the routing of the 
inquiry through the various processes; the 
question of how to clear up the day’s work 
daily; the adoption of certain exacting 
standards for searching and filing; the 
choice of a system for keeping statistics; 

Social service exchanges are just beginning 
to apply the scientific method to their 
problems of office machinery and ‘procedure. 


The Russell Index, introduced into the A 


members of the staff and to develop both New York exchange about 1917, has im- 
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mensely simplified the filing problems of 
those exchanges which have adopted it. 
The Philadelphia exchange, during 1921, 
compiled what is probably the first com- 
prehensive Office Manual for a Social 
Service Exchange, recording its present 
office practice as a basis for ultimate written 
standard practice instructions. Under the 
secretaryship of Estelle B. Hunter, during 
the latter part of 1921, the Chicago exchange 
revolutionized its office procedure and 
equipment (including the installation of 
sliding chairs on tracks for the index clerks) 
and it has made startling increases in its 
efficiency. All these are merely beginnings, 
but they are indications that the exchange 
has a real opportunity to increase immensely 
its technical efficiency, thus releasing more 
-money and effort for direct service to human 
beings through other agencies. Not only 


this, but the exchange is in a peculiarly — 


favorable. position to lead the way among 
social agencies in the serious study of the 
problems of office procedure and internal 
administration. | : 

' The exchange, if it is to succeed, must 
have a carefully planned and vital educa- 
tional program. Even its name has educa- 
- tional possibilities. _No modern exchange 
should be willing to be called a “ Registra- 
tion Bureau,” with its lack of definiteness 
and its general vague implication of all 
sorts of information about people “regis- 
tered” and salted away. “Confidential 
Exchange,” while a little better, still sug- 
gests the furtive secrecy of some sort of 
detective bureau; besides, as some one has 
said, if the information is confidential, why 
exchange it? Social service exchange is the 
name recommended by the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Service Exchanges as best 
representing the function of the organiza- 
tion, and more and more it is coming into 
general use. 

_ Exchange terminology also may be an 
educational factor. I believe it is a funda- 
mental mistake to use the words “register” 
or “registration.” It fastens the attention 
on a purely subsidiary part of the use of the 
exchange: the fact that something is re- 
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corded on a card. If the word “inquiry” 


used, it emphasizes the service given by the 


exchange; the agency is asking a question 
and the exchange is answering it. The dis- 
tinction is a fundamental one, so far as one’s 


_whole thinking about the exchange is con-— 
cerned; and it is likely to prove of practical — 


importance in selling the exchange to new 
agencies, especially where these agencies 
have primitive conceptions of case e work and 
record-keeping. 
Social workers, volunteers, students of 
social work and workers-in-training, board 
members, ministers—these and others ought 
to visit the exchange. No other publicity 
can give so rapid and effective an under- 
standing of it. More than one will be likely 
to repeat the experience of the skeptic who, 
when she saw an acquaintance’s name on an 
index card exclaimed, in surprise, “Why, 
there is nothing bad about her on it!” 
Some educational effort may be carried on 
through leaflets and reports. But prob- 
ably the most intensive and effective work 
of all will be done through patient individual 


interpretation of the exchange to the in- 
_ dividual agencies. Of course the method of 


presentation to any person should be in 
accordance with that person’s interest and 
experience: Thus, to the average person 
with a non-professional interest in social 
work, the exchange may be presented best 
in the most human terms; that is, as an 
agency to make it possible to help human 
beings more effectively. To the pro- 
fessional social worker the exchange may 
be presented from the angle of promoting 
teamwork, yet with effective help to indi- 
viduals as its goal. 

Last, as well as first and all the time, the 
social service exchange needs to have the 
spirit of progress. Forms of organization 
may change; methods will in time probably 
be revolutionized; a new day may bring 
to the exchange demands for new types of 
service. Freshness, open-mindedness, some- 
thing of the youthful spirit of adventure— 
these are needed if the exchange is to be 
ready to adapt itself to new conditjons and 
to grasp new opportunities. 
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EDITORIAL 


HE active adolescent male is a be- 

wildering bundle of possibilities. He 

| thinks so himself. His father ought 

to. His mother yearns over them. His 

teacher sighs. His gang exploits them. 

The neighbors curse them. And—the 
years develop them. Oh boy! } 

What an opportunity for the older “boy” 
who still speaks the language of youth. For 
every normal lad has his hero to whose 
direction he would willingly submit if only 
he may be allowed to have his own way! 
Discipline through freedom. Liberty with 
leadership. These are his unconscious 
demands in individually varying propor- 
tions. Where are the men who will under- 
standingly satisfy them? Father, mother, 
teacher, companions and the neighborhood 
may do their best and still our boy often is 
socially uncontrolled, an enigma to himself 
and a terror to snakes. 


allies among his heaven sent guardians, but 
he is rather apt to need help outside the 
group that seem banded together in a con- 
spiracy to keep his hair brushed and his 
deportment socially desirable both in and 
outside the home. | 

If left to himself he drums up the inevita- 


that make for a better family life. 


He may succeed in. 
solving his own problems of educational and~ 
social adjustment, and he may find satisfying . 


February 
ble older boy with the sureness of instinct 


and immaturity of judgment of his years. 


Willingly he fags, carries bats, marches 
behind the band, refuses to snitch, swears 
like a pirate, rings door bells, hangs around 
fire barns and in general is reasonably true 
to his self-developed moral code with a 


_ refreshing abandon that defies the conven- 


tions of the adult world through which he 
dodges. When he grows older he continues 


to do the same things expressed in terms 


of the world in which he lives. 
May he never completely succumb to his 
elders for in his own individual and singu- 


larly straight mental processes lie seeds of 


progress. But should he go unaided? 
One of the most promising attempts to 
chart this immeasurable period in a boy’s 


life is the Boy Scout movement with its _ 


attractive combination of emphasis on order 


and freedom. Celebrating this month its 


thirteenth anniversary it attracts the atten- 
tion of those interested in rallying the forces 
It aims 
to recruit those older boys (whatever their 
years), who can command from boys their 


natural allegiance to duty and conserve 
for them some of their priceless initiative 
and resourcefulness that might otherwise 


go undirected. It offers to men still able 
and fit to be boys again a chance to renew 
their youth and a challenge to reorder their 
maturity. 

_ For the problem of he movement is the 
men, not the boys. Where are those who 
can face the scout troop with the necessary 
measure of dignity and sincerity, shot 
through with lingering traces or memories 
of rascality? How many can qualify as 
“regular guys’? How shall they be trained? 


The family welfare society that is alive to 


the organization of community resources 


senses here a big opportunity as well as a 


tremendous: problem in the use of the 
volunteer. Success to the ideals given for- 
mal expression in the Boy Scout movement! 
May it never sacrifice spontaneity for eff- 
ciency. May it always stand for high stand- 
ards of social work. ag 
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YEAR ago The Family embarked 
: upon a Voyage of Discovery whose 
goal was a clearer understanding of ethical 
principles and procedure in day-to-day 
case work. We realized that the journey 
was likely to be long and arduous and the 
short distance so far travelled has been but 
preliminary to the real voyage. The think- 
ing through of ethical questions which 


confront case workers in their relations | 


to each other and to their clients has seemed 
a sine qua non of success. We are glad 
therefore to announce that during the 
coming year The Family will have as 
collaborator on this voyage a Committee on 
Ethics appointed by the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work 
at its business meeting, June, 1922. 

The Committee has in view the considera- 
tion of three types of problems which have 
from time to time been raised by family 
social workers. First there are the questions 
affecting the interests of professional family 
social workers, whether staff members or 
executives; related to this are the questions 
of inter-relationship between societies in 


connection with the approach to or engaging 


of workers in the employ of other societies. 
Then there is the whole field of professional 
ethics not centered around individuals or 


the engagement of them but around case 


‘work itself. 


The Committee consists of nine members 
with Mr. Frank J. Bruno as chairman. 


ITH this. issue The Family com- 
pletes the third year of its exist- 
ence. Three volumes of ten numbers each 
have now seen the light of day. What do 


they—and particularly this volume IlI— 


contain and how can any of us, on the search 
for teaching material or light on special prob- 
lems, dig out the article that we need at the 
moment? Almost we are tempted to philoso- 
phize on the amazing scope of our short life— 
but on the whole our practical sense saves us 
and instead we append an index. Now, an 
index—at least this particular index—is not 
an ornament; it is a tool, and a very neces- 
sary. tool which, properly used, will put at 
your service a variety of material. The 
articles which have come out since March, 
1922, appear there under various guises— 


title, subject, author—memory may be lame 


but the index is a useful crutch. When you 
are trying to remember just where you 
read that helpful suggestion or illuminating 
discussion turn to the index and ten to one 
you'll find the clue. | 


FORWARD TRENDS: 


MILDRED P. CARPENTER | 
General Secretary, New Bedford Family Welfare Society 


: Ru developments in family case 


work indicate that the trend of its 
advance is more in inner content than 
outward routine. The growth of specializa- 
tion in the field of social work has relieved 
family agencies of responsibilities formerly 
theirs, or recognized as theirs. Introspec- 
tion and self-analysis have become charac- 
teristic of recent thought—due in part to a 


reaction from materialism and to a period of 


transition in history—and organizations as 
well as individuals have been affected there- 


by. Change in content is apparent in the 


Given at the State Conference of 


decided change in the approach to case 
work, for family agencies are giving evidence 


of a growing desire to find a basis on which 


to accomplish more honest and better work. 
In something of this spirit the case worker 
views her problem and finds the center of the 
picture occupied by personality, with the 
material factors as background on the canvas, 
necessary, vital to the whole, but subordinate. 
Too often, however, she is content with a 
superficial relation with her clients. She is 
prevented from an intimate knowledge of 
them by their own inarticulateness. Yet 
this very lack of ability to speak or to make 
the necessary analysis of their own mental 
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and moral situation is but a stronger evi- 
dence of their need of case work services. 


Inarticulateness is often accepted as inevi-— 


table, instead of as a challenge to the worker 
to find the talisman that will remove a 
possible repression. Indifference also is 
often allowed to indicate the character of the 
future when it should be treated as a morbid 
phenomenon to be overcome. In such difh- 
culties, the case worker is too often tempted 
todismiss her client as soon as material needs 
are met, or when she feels that nothing fur- 
ther of a constructive nature can be ac- 
complished. Is not this where she misses 
_ her opportunity, and, turned in the wrong 
direction, looks not at potentialities but at 
poor accomplishment? As in the art of 
painting beauty and correlation of elements 
and harmony of composition were gradually 
subordinated to the conception. and the 


expression of personality, so case workers are. 


beginning to see the very heart of their sub- 


ject to be the potentialities, mental, moral, 


and spiritual, of their families and of the 
individual members. 

New emphases, new points of view if you 
like, can-be traced in the use of the different 
_ aspects—religious, health, recreational, in- 
dustrial—of family life for the development 
of personality. 

Case workers are reaching out for the 
better use of the religious impulse in the 
lives of families, and for means of developing 
and strengthening it. Does the actual work 
reveal that they care whether there is religion 
in the lives of their families? I mean by re- 
ligion a definite seeking after and finding a 


relation to God, in whatever varied ways. 


this may be expressed. Do they consider 
how much religious influence the home is 
providing the children and whether the 
routine of home life allows opportunity for 


every member of the family to go to church? | 


All societies with good standards would say 


that they always connect their families with — 


the church—but are they not all more or 
less content with a perfunctory connection 
and feel they have done all that is necessary 
about it—that the responsibility rests with 
the church? 
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| Co-operation with the parish church should 


become further an effort to interpret to it 


the importance of its function in the social 


readjustment of a disorganized family and 
the major part such readjustment has to > 


play in that family’s potential spiritual life. 


One way in which we are trying to make 


this interpretation in New Bedford is 


through organizing classes for volunteer 
_ workers in different churches. We hope as 


a practical result of these classes to show 
them that they need our knowledge in their 


relief work and that we need their contribu- 


tion of service. ) 

The function of health in family social 
work is emerging from superficial considera- 
tion to its rightful position of importance. 


Too often case workers have been and still | 


are content to accept whatever medical 


help is available for their clients, but 


there is an increasing demand on the medi- 


cal profession for the best they have to — 


give. 


clinics as they are organized today for the 


examination of supposedly well adults and 


children, we in New Bedford are beginning 
to pay for such examination to discover 
whether—to use an automobile figure that 
the doctors are fond of—our clients are 


running on four cylinders when they should 


be running on six. We believe this will 
prove to be an economical measure because 
of practical results in the work of prevention. 
We hope the time is not far off when health 
clinics for the well will be organized for 
childrenand adults as well as for babies. 


A dietitian is a necessary part of a health — 


program in work with families. Her help in 
making budgets and in teaching principles 
of nutrition and methods of good house- 
keeping is invaluable in the creation of a 
better medium in which a doctor’s orders 
can be carried out. In New Bedford we have 
two nutrition classes for our malnourished 


children, conducted by our dietitian who, by 


teaching them appetizing ways of preparing 
wholesome food and by: other training 


measures, has built up their health and pre- 


vented many physical ills. | 
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Here is an instance of the dietitian’s work 
in the home: 


A family of eight was referred to us because of bad 
food habits. The mother was extremely neat, the 
house clean and well ventilated. The father was an 
industrious and hard working man, always paid his 
bills and was well liked by everyone. This family of 
eight were occupying a tenement of five rooms. Th 
were using as a bedroom a room into which very little 


_ light penetrated. The food habits were bad; rice was 


virtually their only cereal; tomatoes and fried potatoes 
their only vegetables; olive oil was the only fat and 
they used little milk. One child was crippled and 
undernourished, one seemingly mentally. deficient, 
a third had rickets and was subject to constant catarrhal 
colds. One girl of five was so poorly nourished that 
her eyes were inflamed and constantly discharging. 
The father was not strong and could not work full time, 
because of stomach trouble, and the mother was 
suffering from infected teeth. : 

The parents readily agreed to our suggestion that 
the large and well-lighted living room be turned into 
a bedroom. Our society supplied the family. with 
three quarts of milk a day and other food for a period 
of eight months until the father was able to work full 
time and his wages then became adequate. The 


mother received treatment for her diseased teeth, 


the rachitic child was placed on a diet including cod 
liver oil, which our society supplied as long as necessary 

and he was operated on for the removal of tonsils and 
adenoids. He is now free from catarrhal colds, and 
gaining in weight. Because of improved nourishment 
the discharging eyes of the five-year-old girl are prac- 
tically cleared up. The, child who was apparently 
feebleminded proved to be suffering from malnutrition 
and has made rapid strides towards normality. The 
father after a physical examination was advised to live 


_ mostly on liquid diet, and in two months was practically 


well. Best of all, the mother has seen the relation of 
food to health and wants the education our dietitian 
can give her. 

This fall we opened a housekeeping center 
which is the headquarters of our dietitian 
and where all branches of home making will 
be taught through demonstration. This is 
part of intensive case work with our dis- 
advantaged families and in no way dupli- 


cates the work of dietitians outside the. 
“society. 


Family case workers are recognizing the 
large part that measures for mental hygiene 
and treatment are playing in health nowa- 
days. They are beginning to reach out not 


only for the benefits of this mental knowl- — 


edge as a resource, but also for a presenta- 
tion of the needs of family social work to 
mental specialists, as a particular field for 


endeavor. Resources for examination, not 


only for the feebleminded or backward, but 
also for the troubled, the mal-adjusted, and 
the undeveloped, must become more acces- 
sible to case workers in their more thorough- 


going interest in the man and his particular 
needs. | 

Who could exist continuously without 
some form of recreation? Yet many fami- 
lies do not know how to have a bit of fun. 
Case workers have tried to provide for the 
children through organized recreation in the 
community, but it is not unusual for the 
mothers to work all day in the mill and go 
home at night to wash and cook and get 
ready for another day. It is a common 
occurrence in the textile industry for women 


with young children to work in the mills 


and it is often an absolute necessity if the 
family is to obtain an adequate income. 
Our society steadfastly opposed it and has 
been fairly successful in solving the financial 
problem in other ways. 

It is interesting to see how personality 
will show itself when leisure becomes possi- 
ble and one has the opportunity for recrea- 
tion. A mother in one of our families told a 
worker that what she longed to do was to go 
up town, get a cup of coffee and doughnut 
and look in the store windows. Sad the lot 
of a person who has no desire for fun, and 
just here is where family social work is en- 


deavoring to remedy a long neglected factor ~ 
in its work—the development of recreation 


for our families. 

It is not an easy task, for most of our 
families are blessed with many children— 
and with whom are they to be left if father 
and mother go out together? Looking 
around for resources it occurred to us that 
we might use the Day Nursery if it would 
admit children one afternoon a week with the 
understanding that the father and mother 


_ could thus go out together. They are con- 
- sidering the proposition and we hope some 


such arrangement can be made. 

We had rather an amusing time in arrang- 
ing an outing this year. Mr. and Mrs. G 
had long been at outs with each other and 
only the zeal of our worker had kept them 
from an open breach. Mr. G had worked 
well and steadily for months, as a result of 


_ our having secured congenial occupation for 


him, and asked our worker if she thought 
he might take a day off and go to the state 
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fair. She encouraged this and as an after 


thought suggested that Mrs. G had not had _ 


any fun for a long time and that she might 


like to go too. Mr. G visibly lost his enthu- 


siasm for the trip and finally said—which was 
true—that he couldn’t afford to pay her way 
and his own. 
like to make Mrs. G a present of the trip, an 
offer which left Mr. G without any further 
excuse. As the day approached Mrs. G 
told the worker that Mr. G said he would not 


go if she did. The worker paid no attention © 


but continued to behave as if both were 
going. The day arrived and at the last 
moment Mr. G relented and Mrs. G went. 
According to her, he was disagreeable until 
they arrived at the fair grounds when a 
common interest in a new and different en- 
vironment blew away the last vestige of ill 
feeling and they came home as if it had been 
another honeymoon. It is true that common 
anxieties and burdens do take away capacity 
for enjoyment, but in most of us it is only 
dormant. 
recreation was the occasion which drew the 
two together and that it may well be a factor 
in keeping them together. Our society 
makes no excuses for putting an item for 
recreation in our budgets. | 
One of our foreign-born families was the 
despair of our worker—stolid and unco- 
operative—yet with potential personality. 
In an effort to rouse the man with new inter- 
ests she finally persuaded him to go to night 
school. He showed a surprising aptitude 


for acquiring English. When she called at | 


the house one evening she found him playing 
a flute. She learned that he had a little 
knowledge of the piano also but had not had 
an épportunity to play one since he came to 
New Bedford. 
trying to get his children into her Learn to 
Fat class, but he had always objected to her 
taking them away from the home. Seizing 
the opportunity she told him of a piano in 
_ the room of the building where the class was 
held that very evening so he took the chil- 
dren and went over to the building with her. 


Now he plays Sunday afternoons at a 


Mission. He has been delegated by the 


The worker said she would | 


We forget that before marriage 


For weeks she had been | 


- February 
mill in which he is employed. to interest 
other men in attending English classes at 


night school. A prompt result of his own 
English lessons was the taking out of first 


papers for citizenship. He has put on his 
_ door plate: “Alfred Antone Perreira and 


wife citizens of the United States, Precinct 
No. 7.” Evidently he has a’ new strong 
sense of personal identity (plus wife’s). 
How often do family social workers have 
to bear in mind their temptation to adapt 
men to their work, rather than jobs to men. 
How often is a client told of an occupation 
for which he is mentally. or physically un- 
suited. There is a present danger of adding 
to the number of poor workmen, at uncon- 
genial tasks, who through the right oppor- 


tunity might have developed their innate __ 


capacities. Any person accustomed to the 
reading of case histories will testify how 
rarely one finds the man employed over any 
length of time in the same position. He 
shifts from one occupation to another, a 
misfit, until he dies. Yocational guidance is 
working to remedy this for the rising genera- 
tion, but there are many today who are com- 
paratively young for whom much might be 
done. In my opinion the rank and file of 
American workmen are “good sports,” 
inclined to take things as they come and 


_accept untoward conditions almost too | 


philosophically. That this opportunity to 
develop personality through industrial re- 
sources has been lost sight of by many case 
workers is due to lack of imagination rather 
than want of interest. It does take imagina- 
tion to kindle ambition buried beneath the 
stolid acceptance of an uncongenial job, in a 
father of five or more, who is extremely busy 
getting mere bread into the mouths of his 
family. Yet here is creative work which 
should give to the true case worker the 
greatest appeal. 

Family social work societies have: always 
had the industrial problem to struggle with. 
One difficulty, it seems to me, has been that 
zeal has not alWays gone hand in hand with 
intelligent knowledge of how ‘to attack the 
question of evil in industrial life. Case 
workers have seen the effects of seasonal 
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employment and low wages on family life, 


but their efforts in behalf of anything better 
have been ineffectual. If a remedy for these 
conditions is to be found, it must be through 
the managers. of industry catching a vision 
of what developed personality may do in 
their business and through their ‘Tealizing 
that it pays. 


What America most surely is” 


a rediscovery on the part of the workman of 


the dignity of labor, when it is labor particu- _ 


larly fitted to himself. We hear the com- 
plaints of industry regarding the ignorance 


and restlessness it has to contend with in its — 


employees, but industry itself has many 
changes to go through before it will cease 
being a positive hindrance to that develop- 
ment of personality which will turn ignorant 
and restless employees into valuable co- 


workers. 


Just as social workers are often impatient 


-with the lack of understanding of their 


difficulties, so must managers of industry 
have the same irritation with the well 
meant but often uninformed criticism of 


social workers. What is unusual is what 


catches and holds the attention. Conse- 
quently it is not to be wondered at that 


public attention is constantly arrested by 


all the painful and deplorable episodes in the 
industrial struggle, and fails to notice victo- 
ries of intelligence and equity over ignorance 
and greed. 

As has often been volun out family 
social workers are rarely economists and 


their contribution to this vexed question — 


must lie in their interpretation to industry 
of the effect of the evils of insufficient income 
and irregular employment on family life, 


rather than in trying, themselves, to work 


out the economic remedy. If such a spirit 
can be brought about, social work and indus- 


try cannot fail to be the gainers, in a more 


intelligent understanding of the inter- 
dependence of industrial well being and 


_ family life. 


To this end a year ago our society, by vote 
of the Board of Directors,.asked the Central 
Council to appoint a committee to study 
unemployment. After much discussion a 


committee of five was appointed made up of 


a manager of industry, a labor leader, a 


social worker, a woman representing the 


community, and the director of the Central 
Council. At one of the meetings the mana- 
ger of industry said to the social worker with 
evident sincerity, “I don’t for the life of me 
see why your society should be interested in 
the causes of unemployment.” — 

The committee of the American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Family Social Work, 


recently appointed to study industrial condi- 


tions and family life, should have a great 
opportunity to bring about better under- 
standing between the two groups. 

In conclusion: Should not social case 
workers, to paraphrase some fine words read 
recently, try “‘to keep the whole of mankind 
in full view” (as with our social and com- 


“munity point of view we are likely to do) 


“without losing sight of the individual man, 


the value of each personal unit in the social 


whole. The sense of smallness of individual 
life is hard to dissipate. Obscurity, confine- 
ment in dull conditions, mediocre endow- 
ment are hard to combat. . . Nothing 
but stubborn idealism can make a lasting 
impression on them.” 


To gain and practice this kind of idealism — 


requires in the worker something beyond 
technique, beyond ability, beyond even the 
consciousness of new needs and opportuni- 


ties, which I have been describing today as 


new emphases in family work. It demands 


in him something of developed personality, 


something of a “ positive horror of losing for 


even one moment that complete possession 
of himself which is the first condition of 


good service.” It requires nothing less, I 
take it, than a discovery of a new and 
thrilling meaning to “for their sakes I 
sanctify myself.” 
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- AMEE mas’ come home from school 


now, and help me.” The singsong 
Portuguese voice was persuasive 
rather than mandatory, and yet the visitor 
experienced a sinking sensation, for well 
she knew the persistence of this intelligent 
mother, once an idea became fixed. And, 
indeed, the Medeiros family (six children 
ranging from one year to Mamie, fifteen, 
and a seventh on the way) headed by John, 
the father—an utterly charming but quite 
irresponsible native of the Azores—living 
in a tiny, five-room, half house, presented 
a composite picture of many reasons why 
““Mamee”’ was needed, and badly needed 
at home. 
(as were two of the other children), not 
over-intelligent yet well-mannered and at- 
tractive notwithstanding, Mamie stood at 


docile attention, awaiting friend visitor’s” 


verdict. 


Now this particular visitor 


be one of those effective volunteers who 
crop up every now and again to upset the 
theories of those who hold that no good can 
come from service not paid for. She had 
sandwiched in this early morning visit to 
the Medeiros (friends of long standing) at 
considerable sacrifice and would certainly 
not have chosen this time for seeing through 
the issue raised by Mrs. Medeiros’ announce- 
ment. Mamie was about to complete the 
6th grade, had just had her fifteenth birth- 
day and lived in Massachusetts; q. e. d., 
the natural next step was to leave school 
and stay at home to help her mother. 
Patiently friend visitor began: “Do -you 
like school, Mamie?” But Mamie was 


too well brought up in the Portuguese 


tradition to vouchsafe an answer. “It’s 


whatever my mother says, Miss Blank.” 


Finally a truce was called to this extent: 
Visitor was empowered to see “teacher” 
and perhaps light would come from this 


source—who knows? So down to the Helen | 


F. Wood School, and a short but illuminat- 
ing conference with teacher. 
was clear. ‘‘Mamie is not bright, lessons 
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Small for her age, cross-eyed . 


come.” 


The verdict | 


NOT PAID FOR 


are hard for her. Yes, I.am going to pro- 
mote her for I think she would not profit 
by repeating the grade. She tries hard.” 
“Any special predilections?”—this- from 
friend visitor. ‘‘Mamie does beautiful 
hand work; she sews exquisitely.”” “Voca- 
tional School?” “Just the thing for her.” 
And so on to the Vocational School (yes, 


the morning is gone past redemption; 


visitor resigns herself to the fact with a sigh) 
where a ten-minute talk with the Principal 
reveals all the mysteries regarding ad- 
mission to the two year course. ‘“‘Two 
afternoons are allowed for house work at 
home, for which school credit is given.” 
Oh, far-seeing and excellent provisions, 
exactly calculated to appeal to Mrs. Me- 
deiros! How could we have dared hope for 
such sweet reasonableness in a_ public 
school system? | 

The ambassador sped back on wings of 
hope. Mamie’s eyes shone as teacher’s 
report on hand work was given. “Yes, I 


get excellent in sewing.” ‘‘Mamee make,” 


said mother, pointing proudly to the little 
dress worn by Diamentina—aged one year. 
“I like to make a dress for myself, but my 


mother does not trust me with the cloth,” 
giggled Mamie, becoming loquacious in the . 
And so everyone 


lightened atmosphere. 
was quite suddenly genial, and friend visitor 
ventured to broach those two half days at 
home, counted on school time. The 
promise of a serge dress and a pair of shoes 
(both badly needed) to start school, clinched 
the matter, although in the visitor’s opin- 
ion, the two home days were what really 


- turned the trick. Mrs. Medeiros merely 


stipulated, as her part of the bargain, 
“Mamee stay home two weeks when babee 
This, thought friend visitor, as 
she wended her belated way home to lunch, 
was really not asking a great deal in view 
of former hopes, and she set to work at 
once, cogitating as to ways and means of 


breaking the news at the Vocational ‘when 


the time should arrive. 


| 
| 


_ over to a presentation of the results. 
speakers did not so much emphasize the past - 
accomplishments and present virtues but 


AN INN OVATION © 


of Social Work made an interesting 
new departure in its procedure this 


ye State 


year. 
13-15, 1922) in- Greenfield, a city of about 


15,000, and the county seat of Franklin — 


County—which is largely rural. Last 
September, Miss Katherine Hardwick, rep- 
resenting the Red Cross, created an in- 


terest ina self-survey of Franklin County 


and the people responded by appointing 
active and responsible local committees to 
analyze their social problems. They did the 
actual work themselves, collecting data 
through public records, interviews, and field 
investigation, and making their own charts, 


_ maps and schedules, all of which were exhib- 
ited at the Conference. This method seems 


to have been the secret of the success of the 
survey, for they did not make the mistake 
of undertaking social service R. F. D. 

The county was studied from five points 
of view: health, education, industry, recrea- 
tion, and public welfare. 

One session of the conference was given 


The 


spoke frankly of their serious problems and 
faced the future with a determination to 


overcome them. The health problems were 


discussed by Dr. Merrill Champion, execu- 
tive of the Massachusetts Department of 
Health, who had evidently arrived at a 
sympathetic understanding with the local 
communities. The others on the program 
came from different towns in the county. 
Throughout the program a fair deal for 


_ the children and young people, and efficient 


and effective management of social ser- 


_vice were stressed and this holds a promise 


of real results in the future. Better prenatal 


care and medical school inspection with 


provision for more school nurses and reason- 
ably paid physicians were advocated—a 
familiar plea even in the best organized 
cities. 
makes provision for the schooling of every 


The meetings were held (November 


of the towns have playgrounds. 


It was pointed out that the county 


child regardless of how remote his residence 
may be. Only recently a school house was 


opened to accommodate the nine children of 


three families in an isolated section. The 
importance of securing well qualified teach- 
ers of pioneer spirit, involving a higher . 
rate of salary if necessary, was made clear 
and here again we seem to hear an echo of 
the city. Organized play, supervised com- 
mercial recreation and the use of school 
houses for community centers were urged, 


as well as a further development of the 
natural out-door opportunities—open air 


sports both winter and summer. The 
method of scoring points on the various sub- 


jects by the townships showed that the low- 


est score of the county came under the head 
of recreation, which showed 4 points out of 
a possible 14—or only a 50 per cent func- 

tioning of Franklin County’s 27 towns. — 


Twenty-three had no community get to- 


gether during the year, 18 offer no opportun- 
ity for group play and less than 25 per cent — 
the One 
bright spot, however, was presented in the 
picture of a town of 5,000 population, 400 
of whom turned out one Saturday to put a 
playground in order at an expense of -less 
than $25. The menace of the visiting 


- automobiles, driven by “joy riders,” in easy 


competition with unattractive home life 
was mentioned as an evil which seemed 
beyond control at present. 7 
To some of us who have been thinking in 
terms of central councils (rather complicated 
ones) it was refreshing to hear a representa- 
tive from a town of about 1,500 population 
explain, very much as a matter of course, a 
smoothly working co-operative plan which 


was based upon the community’s recogni- 


tion of “united we stand.” In at least one 
part of rural Franklin County the hihi 
organizations are operating through a cen- 
tral representative committee, or council, 
bringing about good results and this was 
recommended as the first step in promoting 
a welfare program. 

No acute problem of industry is present 
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as jobs are plentiful and wages fair, but the 
fact that the young workers are leaving to 
go to cities has meant that at least some 
local manufacturers have been unable to get 
enough competent help. If this condition 
continues a permanent crippling of local 
industries may result. One factory actually 
moved to the outskirts of a large city in 
order to secure workmen. 


This very worth-while meeting left the 


impression that most cities could learn much 
from a well organized county, with the 
further reminder of the ultimate benefits 
accruing to the cities from rural counties 


organized for effective social work. It also 


made clear that, with timely suggestions 
(even from the putaide) and sincere, intelli- 


February 


gent leadership, a rural county can be 


_ aroused to a consciousness of its social prob- 


lems, with no hard feelings resulting, a 
possibility which has sometimes been in 
question. 


The local representatives reflected an 


earnestness which seemed to hold promise 


that the survey findings would not be so 


many manuscripts relegated to dusty top 


shelves, but that they have penetrated 


significantly the minds of the people and 
will become vitalized and take the form of 
actual social improvements. | 

At all events it will be interesting to watch 


_ for developments in that particular corner 
of the country known as Franklin County, 
- Massachusetts. 


CASE WORK AND RACIAL TRAITS 


HELEN B. PENDLETON 
Teacher of Case Method and Supervisor Aang Work, Atlanta 


School of Social Service at More 


| NOLLOWING with. deep interest Miss 

Sherman’s “Racial Factors in De- 
sertion” begun in the October num- 
ber of The Family I confess to a sense of 
disappointment upon reading her concluding 


paper on the Negroes. 


It shows, I think, a somewhat stereotyped 


or pre-formed opinion about Negro life and 
a marked contrast to the careful and con- 


vincing studies of the Slavic and other. 


groups. The colored folk are usually placed 
at the tail-end of any procession, and here 
they are again, three examples of deserters 
chosen from sixteen judged as typical, with 
accompanying notes concerning the heredi- 
tary African traits of the Negro from his 
past home in the Dark Continent, through 
slavery to his Harlem present. 

Social workers disclaim and certainly 


seem to be without race prejudice but I. 


believe that they, along with all cultivated 
Americans friendly to the Negro, have what 
may be termed vestigial notions in their 
unconscious thinking about him. This is 
very likely due to the romantic and evan- 
-gelical literature about African slavery and 
the Civil War that we have been soaked 


Mark Twain; 


¢ College 


in for several generations. 
Cabin of course was not on bookshelves 
south of Maryland, but Livingstone’s Travels 
was a most popular work. Livingstone 


was a missionary and children were allowed _ 


to read him on Sunday and delight in the 
pictures of savage life. Old fashioned tales 
of India, voyaging with Captain Cook, 
Captain Maryatt, and Melville too carried 


one to fascinating lands—all the way. to 


Tusitala’s Island. 

Then came Uncle Remus and Aunt 
Hannah and Uncle Billy, in Page’s Marse 
Chan and Meh Lady; George W. Cable and 
Grace King; Harry Stillwell Edwards, 
James Lane Allen, Ruth McEnery Stuart 
even W. D. Howells 
took a shy at a race novel. These classics 
have long been superseded by others of 
more or-less literary merit but all are equally 
unsafe as hand-books for case workers. 

Books, pamphlets and articles about the 
dark races of the earth have assumed 
enormous proportions lately. One can 


scarcely pick up a magazine or Sunday | 
paper which does not contain an illustrated . 
_ story of the magic isles of the South Seas 
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or the dense African jungle. The National 
Geographic, Asia and the movies take us to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 

The American Negro still gets the lion’s 
share of literary attention. Thomas Dixon’s 
abominable trash, The Clansman, was 
not read by cultured people, but there were 
few who failed to see the mischievous 
melodrama concocted from it. I have heard 


‘many northern school teachers and social 


workers speak admiringly of The Birth of a 
Nation. For several years The Saturday 
Evening Post has had a prolific contributor 
of light ill-literature of Negro life; and 
Irvin Cobb’s ¥. Poindexter, Colored, has 


already gone into the public library livery 


necessitated by much reading. Birthright 
with its impossible hero is almost a best 
seller. | 

Now this multitude of words, whether 
we read them-all or not, concerning the 
past where fact fades and fancy flourishes, 
has created a certain type of thinking which 


takes instant shape at the appearance of our 


black brother. 

Of slavery and rural life, Miss Sherman 
says: ““The influence of their owners later 
on somewhat raised the standards of these 
easy-going savages but it was hardly sufh- 


cient to effect great permanent improve- 


ment.” This statement, implying that our 
millions of black Americans are little above 
easy-going savages, shows the influence of 
a popular fallacy. 
published at Tuskegee, is sufficient refutation. 

Negro women, we are told further on, 
are led to become hairdressers from:a racial 
love for personal adornment. Well! A 
wealthy Atlanta white man pai@’a thousand 
dollars for a ring for his wife’s finger this 
Christmas. “Ear-bobs” are even more 


costly, and colored girls buy them—imita- 


tion ones, of .course—but hardly become 
hairdressers and manicurists through love 
of them. Jobs such as these are the ones 
most easily obtained, along with domestic 
service which is universally considered 
“natural” to them. Until the world war 
no other occupations were open to Negro 
women. 


The Negro Year Book, 
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“Yas’m, ah kin cook, bee ah with 
bes?,” says the ludicrous and grotesque 


Hattie in that delectable play, The First 


Year. Now Hattie is not an easy-going _ 
savage who takes to domestic service as a 
duckling to water. In the play she belongs 
to the literature I have just mentioned, but 
in real life she is a result, and we have got to 
change our national thinking about her 
before we can understand her, especially if — 
she acquires an irresponsible husband and a 
lot of children. And what merriment goes 
up from the audience when Hattie’s bag 
furnishes material for a cocktail! There is 
scarcely a colored woman in Harlem who 
does not know and resent the white woman’s 
universal belief about that bag—the neces- 
sary badge of servitude. In districts I 
could name the bag turns into a neat suit 


case when work is plentiful, and is usu- 


ally filled with the week’s wash, more or 
less well-laundered, with a piece 
missing. 

On the other hand, there was Carmina 
Cibello, who used to clean my apartment. 
Was it an Italian race trait that caused her 
peculations? She loved finery too, and at 
sight of her dark beauty I could picture the 


fierce tarantella, being inclined to Sicilians: 


and music. 

Something like the old life is going on in 
urban and rural neighborhoods but with 
terribly significant differences which we 
must learn to recognize, and I hope Miss 
Sherman’s study will stimulate students to 
seek through case methods more and more 
convincing sources of truth about them. 
The study of the Chicago race riot just pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago should 
be a suggestive source book. 

Even if the astonishing conjugal habits 
of the colored people are traceable to the 


. lower Congo, I think Professor Cooley is a 


better guide for finding them than Madison 
Grant who, with Lothrop Stoddard, is 
sounding a loud alarum over the jolt the 
world war has given Anglo-Saxon self- 


sufficiency. The January number of The 


Survey Graphic quotes Professor Cooley as 
follows: 
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Roughly speaking then, the heredity of the other 
animals is a mechanism like that of a hand organ: 
it is made to play a few tunes; you can play these 
- tunes at once Lee 4 little or no training; and you can 
never play any others. The heredity of man, on the 
other hand, is a mechanism more like that of a piano: 
it is not made to play particular tunes; you can do 
nothing at all on it without training; but a trained 
player can draw from it an infinite variety of music. 


When we cease to regard the Negro as 


less than a man—as a sort of hand-organ-—/ 


perhaps we shall recognize his variety and 
possibilities. 

Science, of course, makes us aware nee 
the Negro must have racial traits, but most 
of the slaves were not captured along the 
coasts of Africa; many of them came from 


“inland as captives in wars between the na- 


tives of many different tribes. If physical 
outlines have any racial significance we can 
see these differences today—the Georgia and 
Carolina coast Negroes differing in appear- 
ance from ‘ ‘up-country”’ and West Indian 
folk and these again differing among them- 
selves. 

We further read in this study that the 
Mulatto girls are “gowned in soft, dark 
tones brightened by one touch of vivid 


color like a gaudy bird darting through the | 


sunless jungle where their foremothers were 
wooed.” 


Conrad’s unforgettable scenes in Heart of 
Darkness, may get in the way when we look 
at this beautiful girl and cause us to invest 
her with all sorts of traits she never had, 
making it impossible to know her real self, 
and pushing out of sight the one thing 
needful for a case worker to keep in mind— 
that nowhere in our country are girls like 
her safe from insult and exploitation? A 


Mulatto girl, too, has other ancestry. Hear 


young Joseph Cotter: 


Ashamed of my race? 
And of what race am I? 
2 am many in one. 
h my veins there flows the blood 

Of Rel Man, Black Man, Briton, Celt and Scot, 
In warring clash and tumultous.riot. A 
I welcome all, 
But love the blood of the kindly race 
That swarths my skin, crinkles my hair _ 
And puts sweet music into my soul. 


We are not told whether any ‘of the 
sixteen deserters or their wives are of mixed 


Isn’t it just possible that this — 
sunless jungle picture, reminding one of — 


_ of the proce 


blood. There are between three and four 
million Negro Americans who have percep- 
tible white blood and it is certain that there 


are many thousands more upon whom the 


white admixture has left no outward trace. 
So it seems a very difficult task to attempt 


to find typical African traits in our colored 


brother’s make-up. 

Ignorance, lack of training, his present 
economic difficulties, and past servitude 
are enough to account for the Negro’s social 
weaknesses, and when he surmounts these, 
as his progress under fearful odds so far 
indicates that he can,—if only white people 


will learn to treat him decently and fairly— 
his race traits will, I believe, make a distinct 


contribution to American culture. 


MISS SHERMAN REPLIES 


To tHe Eprror: 

_ All students of race psychology and race customs 
must feel indebted to Miss Pendleton for her caution 
against judging Negroes by the characteristics imputed 
to them in unscientific, over colored and more or less 
patronizing literature. No one realizes more fully 


than I the lack of serious and helpful books on the 


Negro race or would be better pleased by the speedy 
appearance of such works, especially if written by per- 
sons with the experience and insight of Miss Pendleton 
herself. 

Having thus agreed with the main contention of my 
critic, may I answer some of her specific criticisms? 
It is not my fault that there were only sixteen Negro 
families among the desertion cases given me to study! 
The plan was to study all desertion cases open at a 
certain time, and only sixteen Negro cases qualified. 
I do, however, believe that these sixteen are generally 
typical of colored desertion cases handled by the New 
York Charity Organization Society. We should have 
liked to include more case stories but were prevented 
by lack of space. As for the Negroes coming at the end 


The Family as the white Americans, courtesy dictating 
that our foreign-born guests should be given precedence 
in earlier issues. 


Economic conditions, of course, are largely reepon- 
sible for the Negro’s choices in work, but if Negroes are _ 


naturally as good as or better than Italians and Slavs 


in factory work, why did the manufacturers stimulate — 


immigration from Europe rather than migration from 
the South before the World War? If race prejudice was 


‘the sole cause, it disappeared very quickly when the 


manufacturers’ first choice was no longér available. 
Private dressmakers here were glad to welcome Negro 
girls to their workrooms a few years ago, but several 
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| told me they found the girls very inferior to young 


Italians of the peasant class as sewing hands. The 
Negroes found the long apprenticeship, the close 
application, and the specialized co-operation required 
too trying and some went their way to other occupa- 
tions. 

I hold no brief for some of Madison Grant’s ideas; 
but, speaking of musical instruments, I shouldn’t call 
an intelligent dog a hand-organ, nor should I claim 
fellowship for myself with a piano. If we must be 
something in that line to please Professor Cooley, I’m 
quite willing to be some kind of horn if Miss Pendleton 
will let the Negroes be banjos. I am quite sure that no 
amount of training would ever get a really good taran- 
tella out of my hereditary mechanism. In other 
words, I try to base my theories of humanity on the 
results of anthropological research and on historical 
record. Human beings of different race may be capable 
of exactly the same deeds, but generally speaking they 
have not done them—at least not in the same way. I 
differ entirely from Miss Pendleton in her opinion that 


the social hazards of the mulatto girl are the only thing - 


about her that the case worker need Keep in mind. 
According to my philosophy, man does not live by 
Freud alone, but very largely by the standards set by 
the womenfolk about him. His real satisfactions come 
only from what woman chooses to give him. Negro 
women influence as well as suffer. What their influence 


is seems to me very much the concern of the case 


worker. CorINNE SHERMAN 
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INCORPORATED FAMILIES 


CONNECTICUT family is said to be seeking 
A incorporation for the purpose of reducing the in- 
come tax paid by its members. As a corporation 
the family would pay a corporation tax on its total 
income instead of an income tax on its members’ indi- 


_ vidual incomes. This move opens up a range of 


possibilities before which the Treasury Department 
must stand aghast. If a family can incorporate and 
thus escape the personal income tax, why cannot a 
corporation unincorporate and thus escape the corpora- 
tion tax? If for purposes of taxation one can always 
manage to be something else than the object named in 
the law, the taxation problem for the individual is 
solved. 

What interests us, however, about the Connecticut 
family in question is not the particular line of action 
it is proposing but the fresh demonstration it gives 
of the impregnability of the family as an institution. 
The family has been on its last legs, if you believe all 
you hear, for some time. Between divorces and 
flappers it is almost at the vanishing point. And yet, 
with both the older and the younger generation against 
it, somehow the anachronistic thing goes marching 
on. Unincorporated, it is a private scandal. Incor- 


porated, it is a public menace. But if worst comes _ 


to worst, it will be cherished for the enemies it has 


made. 


—New York Evening Post, January 22, 1923 


BOOK REVIEW 


| ANHOOD or Humaniry—Tue Sctence 
Art or Human Encrneerine: Alfred Korzyb- | 
ski. E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, 1921. — 


264 pp. 
Indicative of the contradictions in these 200 odd 
pages is this picture of an engineer building scientifically 


_ for the salvation of society, with a faith that at times 


is almost absurd, and under a theological title. So 
with conflicting emotions one comes to its conclusion, 
appreciative of much that is discerning and funda- 
mental, out of patience, perhaps, with the author’s 
personal claims for achievement and invention. 

In Manhood of Humanity, the engineer discovers 
society. He pauses for a moment in a long line of 
achievements with material things and is startled to 


discover that despite this astounding rapidity of — 
_ progress, all is not well with the world. Wars, revolu- 


tions, internal dissensions abate not one whit—our 
scientific and technological knowledge providing 
indeed the material to make them increasingly destruct- 


‘ive. Predictions of social calamity and catastrophe 


have, during the last half dozen years, been by no 
means confined to the professional pessimists. What 
we need therefore, says Count Korzybski, is a science 
and art of Human Engineering. The so-called social 
sciences are based on false premises, their methods are 


unscientific, their conception of man inaccurate. The 


natural sciences have thus progressed in geometrical 


ratio, the social sciences only in arithmetical, and this 
mathematical gap is the cause of the ills of civilization. 

To so much every liberal minded person must sub- 
scribe. Under the guise of metaphysics, supernatural- 
ism, verbalistic philosophy, and the whole range of 
‘“‘isms’’ can be found much of what is wrong in society. 
We need experimentation in social science, a pro- 
fessional group which will “know the material with 
which it has to work and the natural laws of those 
materials”; which will encourage social invention and 
develop a technique by which it can “engineer its 
ideas toward complete realization.” Given such a 
science and art of Human Engineering, we can have 
reasonable hope at least that the catastrophe may 
be avoided. | 

But Count Korzybski goes three steps further— 
which progressively undo him. He gives us a mathe- 
matical formula for Man, he assigns to the present 
profession of engineering this task of engineering 
humanity, and he translates his theories into a bureau- 


cratic mechanism which is the infinity of absurdity. 


His mathematical formula restates a sociological 
fact: Plants transform solar energy into organic 


_ chemical energy. They are therefore in the Chemistry- 
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_ Binding Class of Life. Animals have freedom to move 
about in space and belong to the Space-Binding Class 
of Lifé. Man has the “capacity to summarize, digest 
and appropriate the labors and experiences of the 
past , . . the capacity to employ as instruments 
of increasing power the accumulated achievements of 
the all-precious lives of the past generations spent in 
trial and error.” Humanity is in the Time-Binding 
Class of Life. 

That: with Man the “Time-Binder,” knowledge, 
science, and ability to control natural forces progress in 
geometrical ratio constitutes therefore the germ of the 
science and art of Human Engineering. So conceived, 
the Science of Economics and Sociology is to. be com- 
pletely revolutionized. ‘‘Wealth consists of the 
fruits or products of this time-binding capacity of 
man.” “Nature does not know ‘Capital’ or cesnpaaaedl 
at all. Nature knows only matter, energy, ‘space,’ 
‘time’ . . the energies of living men, living 
powers of send men, and the bound-up powers of Time 
and the ancient Sun.” The “survival of the fittest, 
where fittest means strongest, is a natural law for 
brutes” but that “survival of the fittest, where 
fittest méans best in science and art and wisdom, is a 
natural law for mankind.” : 

Now this, it seems to us, is hardly an adequate con- 
ception of Man. To substitute X!, X?2, X*, . . . for 
the philosophy of progress gives a mathematical 
perspective that is stimulating, but it tells us nothing 
about Man. In the facts regarding his instincts, his 
impulses, his reactions, Count Korzybski is not in- 
terested. Psychology, biology, anthropology, so- 
ciology have nothing to contribute—mathematics 
offers the sole solution. 


_ So believing, it is natural that “Human Engineering” 


should be the task of the engineering profession. 
Production, the fundamental responsibility of engi- 
neers, already demands from them exactly the same 
contribution as the broader welfare of mankind, “‘the 
discovery and the application of natural laws, in- 
cluding the laws of human nature.” The present day 
engineer must, therefore, be also a Human Engineer. 
But with a crash of falling gods, Count Korzybski 
falls to the ground as he makes his first essay in the 
practice of this new profession. Before us is portrayed 
the vision of a Co-operative Commonwealth with a 
Dynamic Department or a Department on Co-opera- 
tion; sections on Mathematical Sociology or Human- 
ology; sections on Mathematical Legislation; a Co- 
operative Section; a Promotion Section; and_ lastly 


that engine of bureaucratic propaganda—a state | 


believe, 


February, 


newspaper. Seldom we seen the al 
absolutely divorced from the practical. ‘ 
Every science includes, as Count Korzybski says, | 


~“(1) knowledge of an enormous number of facts, 


(2) a large body of natural laws, (3) many fertile work 7 
ing hypotheses regarding the causes and regularities 
of its phenomena, (4) many helpful theories held® 
subject to correction by further testing of the hy- 
pothesis giving rise to them.” To the facts regarding 
objective social phenomena social workers have, we 
contributed more than any other single | 
group. To the discovery of laws and the formulation 


of hypotheses and theories based on those facts their | 


contribution has been measurably less. Admittedly, | 
this fact taken with an artificial separation between the 
practicing social worker and the so-called “social 
scientists”? has resulted in such an inadequacy of social 
science and technology as Count Korzybski maintains, 
Yet here it seems to us—in the developing profession of 
social work, more clearly defined, restricted in its 
technical boundaries, and with its relationship to the 


_ broader field of life itself more clearly understood— 


lies the future of what Count Korzybski is pleased to 


call “‘the science and art of Human Engineering.” 
Jj. B. 
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